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With this issue Mexico This Month reaches one year of age. 
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Our purpose, as Americans resident in Mexico, to share in the cons- 
tructive development of this vigorous young nation, and to work towards 
maintaining and increasing friendship between our two peoples, has been 
made real by the warm and interested response of many readers. 


We have been able to publish and increase steadily our readership 
radius because of the confidence and support of institutions, companies, 
and individuals in Mexico who believe in the same objectives. We wish 


to thank them, and hereby acknowledge our indebtedness in the carrying 
on of this work to— 


% Comité Norteamericano Pro-México, A. C. (Committee of U. S. Citizens for Me- 
xico) 


e Our Board of Advisors: Lic. Manuel Calvillo, Universidad Nacional Auténoma de 
México; Col. Pedro ty Cia. Mexicana de Aviacion; William A. Denker, 
DuPont, S. A. de C. Guillermo Guajardo Davis, ‘Cerveceria Central, S. 

A.; George E. Kohn, oh Mexicana, S. A.; Kelso Peck, General Motors 

de México, S. A. de C. V.; Lic. Eduardo Prieto Lopez, The Cananea Con- 
solidated Copper Company, S. A.; William B. Richardson, The First Na- 

tional City Bank of New York; Antonio Ruiz Galindo, Sr., D. M. Nacional; 
Federico Sanchez Fogarty, Cemento Tolteca; George W.'B. Manni ing, Cia. 

Hulera Goodyear-Oxo, S. A.; Russell F. Moody, Cia. Hulera Euzkadi, S. A.; 

a Herlinda T. de Saenz; William H. Taylor, General Electric, S. A. de 


re) Our Advertisers: Aguirre’s Guest Tours; Anderson, Clayton & Co., S. A. de C. 
V.; Bacardi; Barbachano’s Travel Service, Yucatan; Celanese Mexicana, S. 
> Cerveceria Cuauhtémoc, S. A., Monterrey; ——— Cola; Cia. Hulera Good- 

ear- Oxo, S. A.; Cia. Hulera Euzkadi, S. A.; Cia. ulsora de Empresas 

léctricas, S. A.; Ferrocarriles Na cionales de México; Eiccienend Editorial 

de Arte; Ford Motor Company, S. A.; Galerias Ortiz; General Electric, S. 

A. de C. V.; General Motors de México, S. A. de C. V.; Gran Hotel Ancira, 

Monterrey; Hotel Caleta, Acapulco; Hotel del Prado; Hotel Monte Cassino; 

International Insurance Service, Los Angeles, California; ITISA Tours, Mon- 

terrey; Mexican-American Cultural Institute; Mobil Oil de México, 

Monsanto, S. A.; National Museum of Native Arts and Crafts; Optica Ma 

zal; Petroleos Mexicanos; Productos Gavaldén, S$. A.; Raleigh igarettes; 

Remin on Rand; Sac. Parisien, a as Sanborns, Monterrey; Spcatting Silver; 

The Anaconda Company, New York: The Carapan, Monterrey; drios y 

Cristales, S. A., Monterrey; Wells Fargo & Co., Express. 


@® Our Subscribers: in Mexico, the United States, Canada, Peru, England, France and 
Spain. 
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WHAT TO SEE, 


PCULKS 





FIESTAS & SPECTACLES 


Ciudad Garcia, Zacatecas, April 4-11 — 


Spring Festival beginning on Satur- 
day of Glory. Special lighting ef.- 
fects and fireworks set the stage 
for merriment which is contagious 
as residents and visitors from near 
and far enjoy bullfights, dancing 
and serenades., 














IN THIS ISSUE 


You explore the City of Palaces 
built on pyramids, learn Mexico’s 
get-rich-quick plan, and rest on 
an Indian throne. This 


and 


Our Regular Features 
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WHERE TO GOIN 


APRIL 





Fortin de las Flores, Veracruz, April 15-17 — 


Traditional Flower Festival in this 
semitropical paradise, to celebrate 
the coming of Spring. The perfume 
of many flowers permeates the at- 
mosphere and provides the setting 
for serenades, bathing and beauty 
contests, with the Hotel Ruiz Ga- 
lindo as the center of activities, 


Progreso, Yucatan, April 15-30 -— The 


Spring Festival in this placid little 
port city has a religious motif as 
well. Under the trees of the tran- 
quil and romantic central plaza are 
installed games of chance, plat- 
forms for theatrical presentations, 
and other forms of amusement. 
Religious chants of the faithful in 
the church across from the plaza 
harmonize with the hubbub, the 
laughter and the music of the fair. 


Tuxtla Gutiérrez, Chiapas, April 21-26 


This is a Commercial Fair, held 
twice a year. In the region, rich in 
folklore and ancient customs, there 
are many groups of Indians who live 
in the mountains or the forest. 
During the fair, they present their 
interesting dances in the parks and 
church courtyards, and exhibit their 
products and manufactured goods. 
You can capture marvelous scenes 
with your camera, 


Ocampo, Coahuila, April 28-30 _. Popular 


Fair in which the charro spirit pre- 
vails: horse races, bullfighting with 


OF SPECIAL 


Tuesday 10 __ Anniversary of the death 







Wednesday 11 _ 










Monday 16 to Sunday 29 


























Saturday 21 






Sunday 22 to Sunday 29 











INTEREST 


of Emiliano Zapata, popular peas- 
ant leader of the Revolution of 
1910, Civic ceremony at the Monu 
ment to the Revolution, 





Spring tour of famous 
private homes and gardens, Visits 
to five of Mexico’s most remarkable 
estates, ranging from Conquistador 
Pedro de Alvarado’s colonial palace 
to the latest modern in the lava 
flow garden section, and including 
the home of Dolores del Rio. Guided 
by the Girl Scout Round-Up Com- 
mittee for Social Welfare purposes; 
includes lunch. For reservations call 
Mrs, Annette Guell at 20-77-03 or 
Mrs, Thomas B, Miller at 32-09-06. 





Sunday 14 __ Pan American Day. Cer 


emony at the Monument to Simén 
Bolivar on Paseo de la Reforma. 





— Debut in Mex: 
ico, at the Palace of Fine Arts, of 
the famous Parisian theatrical com- 
pany of Jean Louis Barrault, Re- 
pertory will include dramas of Clau- 
del, Moliére, Anouil, Salacrou, Kafka 
and Marivaux. Consult newspapers 
for details. 


—— Anniversary of the death 
of Benito Juarez, Also anniversary 
of the Defense of Veracruz. 





At the Nation- 
al Auditorium, Poultry Fair or- 
ganized by the National Farmers’ 
Association and the Ministry of 
Agriculture; a complete show of 
Mexico’s recent progress in poultry 
breeding, including machinery, tech- 
niques, processes used and top ex- 
amples of scientifically-bred fowls. 

















spears, rodeo events, accompanied 
by guitars and charro music. 


l Q 4 R N S p A N / S$ uy San Marcos, Aguascalientes, April 25 —— 


AND 
GET TO KNOW MEXICO BETTER 


Special Course for New Residents 
and Prospective Residents 


An intensive 2-week program designed to help 
you speak Spanish better. 3 hours daily, with 
different levels according to your needs... 


plus 
LIVING IN MEXICO 


Mexico and its people, study and education, 
employment, housing, shopping, travel, enter- 
tainment. 


Next course will be April 16 to 27. For details 
write or call Information Director, 


MEXICAN-AMERICAN CULTURAL 
INSTITUTE 


Hemburgo 115 
México 6, D. F. 


Tel: 25-16-54 
25-16-55 
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TRAVEL WITH 


“AGUIRRE’S GUEST 
TOURS” 


For comfort, ent--tainment 
and red carpet treatment. 
See your Travel Agentl 
Main Office: 
Luis Moya 25 


Mexico |, D. F, 
10-47-00 


Branch Offices: Los Angeles, Chicago, 
New York, Acapulco. 


YOUR HOST / 
IN MEXICO @ 















Traditional fair in honor of St. 
Mark, famous throughout Mexico 
for the irresistible gaiety that per- 
vades it. Tequila flows freely, and 
there are cockfights, horse races, 
mariachis, pistol-shooting contests, 
typical dances, and many other at- 
tractions. 


ART 


Galeria de Arte Mexicano, Milan 18. Begin- 


ning April 21, paintings of Guiller- 
mo Meza. 


Galeria de Arte El Eco, Sullivan 43. Paint- 
ings of Nancy Van Ostade. 


Galeria de Arte Moderno, Paseo de la Refor- 
ma 34. Paintings of José Narezo. 
Galeria Mexicana, Ramén Alcfzar 8. Per- 


manent exhibition of the works of 
Diego Rivera. 


Galeria de Arte Contempordneo, Amiberes 12. 
Showing of 30 oils and sketches by 
Ernesto Vazquez Beltran, on themes 
inspired by Chiapas: its forests, ci- 
ties, ruins, and physical types. La- 
ter, about the middle of April, ex- 
hibition of the tapestries of Saul 
Borisoff. 


Galeria de Artes Plasticas de la Ciudad de 


México, pergola in the Central Ala- 
meda, Second exhibition of the year, 
with selected works of the Mexican 
painters Antonio Giles Caballero, 
Armando Anguiano and Luis Eduar- 
do Jurado. Open every day from 
10 am to 10 pm. 


Galerias Integrales del Bosque de Chapulte- 
pec, in Chapultepec Park across 
from the Monument to the Nifios 
Héroes. In the Sala de la Estampa 
Mexicana, lithographs, bronze en- 
gravings, woodcuts and linoleum 
cuts by young students of La Es- 
meralda; in the Sala de Arte Con- 
temporaneo, young painters from 
the state of Sonora will exhibit for 
the first time in the capital; in the 
Sala de Nuevas Generaciones, works 
of students in the School of Paint- 
ing maintained within the Galerias. 
On the lower floor there will be an 





Preview Editor: Antonio 
Menéndez Tel. 18-45-10 





exhibition of beautiful Mexican lac. 
quer work made by the students, 


MUSIC 


Paris Wind Quintet __ will be presented 
in two concerts by the Asociacién 
Musical Daniel in the Fine Arts 
auditorium. Each member of the 
quintet is an exponent of the purity 
of rhythm and musical expression. 
Wednesday 4 at 9 pm: Works of 

Mozart, Vivaldi, Milhaud, Hinde. 
mith and J. Ibert, 

Friday 6 at 9 pm: Work of Antén 
Reicha, G. Rossini, Mozart, J. 
Francaix, G. Aureic, J. Jougen. 

Tickets at J. M. Marroqui 28-40, 
telephone 12-77-04, 


New Orleans Symphony Orchestra, ynder the 


direction of Alexander Hilsberg, 

will present two concerts in the 

Fine Arts Palace at 9 pm. 

Saturday 28: Roman Carnival 
Overture, Berlioz; Fifth Sym 
phony, Tchaikowsky; Variations 
on a Haydn Theme, Brahms; New 
York, Nordoff; Till Eulinspiegel, 
Strauss. 

Sunday 29: Prelude to Act I of Los 
Maestros Cantores, Wagner; 
Fourth Symphony, Brahms; Toc. 
catta, Pist6n; Nocturnos, Nubes, 
Fiestas, Debussy; Cuadros de una 
Exposicién, Moussorgsky. 

Tickets on sale at Asociacién Mu 
sical Daniel, J. M. Marroqui 2 
405, phone 12-77-04, 


Mozart Concerts —. organized by the 
Sponsoring Committee of thé Mo- 
zart Year ana the National Institute 
of Fine Arts. Two concerts will be 
offered in April in the Fine Arts 
Palace: Friday 27 at 9 pm, and Sun- 
day 29 at 11:15 am. Romano Picutti 
will conduct the National Symphony 
Orchestra and the Boy Singers of 
Morelia in Requiem. Tickets avail: 
able at Fine Arts box office. 


Chamber Music Concerts _._ gn Monday 
evenings at 9 pm in the Sala Ma 
nuel M. Ponce of Bellas Artes: 


Sunday Opera __ On each of the five Sun 
days in April at 4 pm in the audi: 
torium of Fine Arts Palace, well 
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known operas will be presented with 
the following outstanding singers, 
among others: Marta Ornelas, Mai- 
té Orgaz, Paloma Sarrea, Miguel 
Botella, José Sosar, Fausto del Pra- 
do, Maritza Aleman, Aurora Wood- 
row. Music by the National Opera- 
tic Orchestra, Directors will include 
Ochoa, Hernandez Moncada, Zanol- 
li, Picutti, Mugnai; stage director, 
Charles Laila; Julio Jaramillo di- 
recting the Fine Arts Chorus; the 
Modern Dance Company of Fine 
Arts; producer, Antonio Lépez Man- 
cera. 


THEATER 


Anastasia __ In English, directed by Tom 
Osburn, cast to be announced. 
Scheduled to open late this month, 
Players Theater, Villalongin 32. 
25-31-56. 


Escindalo Nocturno _._ French comedy by 
Marc Gilbert Sauvajon, translated 
to Spanish by Marila Elizaga, Cast 
includes Marilai Elizaga, Francisco 
Jambrina and Virginia Gutiérrez, 
under direction of Salvador Novo. 
Teatro del Caballito, Rosales 26. 
21-16-50. Weekdays 7:15 and 9:45 
pm; Sundays 5 and 8 pm; closed 
Mondays, 


El Vals del Aniversario __ Translation of 
the 3-act comedy Anniversary Waltz, 
by Jerome Chadarov and Joseph 
Fields, With Elina Colomé, Alejan- 
dro Cianguerotti and Lupe Rivas 


ANGUS 


S) 
‘es 


Cacho, Directed by Luis de Llano. 
Teatro Fabregas, Donceles 24. 
18-39-60. Weekdays 7:15 and 9:45 
pm; Sundays 5 and 7:30 pm. 


Testigo de Cargo — Agatha Christie’s 
Witness for the Prosecution in Span- 
ish translation, With Andrés So- 
ler, Dofia Prudencia Grifell, Mano. 
lo Fabregas and Maria Teresa Ri- 
vas. Directed by Manolo Fabregas. 
Insurgentes Theater, Insurgentes 
1587, 24-58-91. Weekdays 8:30 pm; 
Saturdays 7 and 10 pm; Sundays 5 
and 8 pm. 


Una Mujer para los Sabados _. Mexican 
vaudeville by Federico S, Inclan. A 
woman in love triumphs over the 
teachings of French vaudeville. 
With Magda Guzman, Julio Aleman 
and Luz Maria Nifiez, directed by 
Luis G. Basurto. Teatro del Globo, 
Paris 26. 35-73-83, A presentation of 
the National Authors Association 
and the National Institue of Fine 
Arts. Weekdays 7:15 and 9:45 pm; 
Sundays 5 and 8 pm. 


La Muralla — by the Spanish dramatist 
Joaquin Calvo Sotelo. With Sara 
Garcia, Domingo Soler, Maricruz 
Olivier and Fernando Soler, who 
also directs. Sala Chopin, Insurgen- 
tes and Puebla. 11-38-17, Weekdays 
7:15 and 9:45 pm, Wednesday 
through Saturday; Sundays 5 and 
8 pm. 


Las Cabezas Cortadas __ Original drama 
by Max Regnier, translated to Span- 
ish by Carmen Toscano, With Car- 
los Lépez Moctezuma, Emilia Guia 
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DRIVING TO MEXICO? 


Make sure you have car insurance that covers 
you completely while in Mexico. 


Most policies in the U. S. and Canada give 
only partial coverage in Mexico and only up 
to 75 miles from the border. 


Enjoy the peace of mind that comes from 
having your insurance agent within reach. 


For complete information and costs, fill in 
the following and mail to: 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE SERVICE 


354 South Spring St., Suite 713 
Telephone: MAdison 6-3940 
Los Angeles 13, California. 


Name 


Address 
Planned Stay 
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and Andrea Palma. Directed by Jo- 


sé de J. Aceves. Teatro de la Co- 
media, Villalongin 32. 28-56-38. Week- 
days 7:15 and 9:45 pm; Sundays 5 
and 8 pm, 


HORSES 


Racing — Hipédromo de las Américas, 
Lomas de Sotelo, D. F. No classic 
has been announced for the month 
of April. Races every Tuesday, 








Barbachano’s Travel Service 


MERIDA... YUCATAN 


Operators of tours to the Maya Ruins of 
Chichén Itzé, Uxmal, Labna, Sayil, Kabah, and 
Palenque. 


General agents for Hotel Mayaland in the 
heart of the Ruins of Chichén Itzé and hotel 
Hacienda Uxmal at the Ruins of Uxmal. 




















yew GRAN HOTEL ANCIRA 


MONTERREY, MEXICO 







Old world luxuries combined with 
all modera conveniences. Solid reput- 
ationofercetionce. Wholesome tood 
served in Gistinctive restaurants 
Duacan Wines recommended 
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and Saturday at 2 pm, Sunday at 
11 am. 


Pole — Campo Andahuac, Chapultepec, 
adjoining the National Auditorium 
on Paseo de la Reforma. The Fe- 
deracién Mexicana de Polo has an- 
nounced that the sensational Gold 
Cup World Championship matches 
will take place, probably early in 
the month, between the contending 
teams of Argentina, the U.S. and 
New Zealand. Consult the news- 
papers for definite dates. 


Charros —_ It is impossible to state in 
advance what unusual events will 
take place in April, for special pro- 
grams are usually scheduled on the 
spur of the moment. However, the 
skill and dexterity of the Charros 
may be admired every Sunday, at 
11 am, at one of the folowing Cha- 
rro ranches: 

Rancho La Tapatia, Calzada del 
Molino del Rey, near Los Pinos, the 
Presidential Residence. 

Rancho Grande de la Villa, at the 
foot of Los Indios Verdes, entrance 
from the Laredo Highway. 

Rancho del Hormiguero, Calzada 
Azcapotzalco-La Villa. 

Rancho Santa Anita, Calzada de 
la Viga, Santa Anita, D. F. 


BULLFIGHTS 


The matadors who have fought so 
far this season, despite heroic efforts, 
have not cut either the tails or the 
ears the public would have liked. Nev- 
ertheless, the bullfight continues to 
be, for the Mexican, the fiesta par 
excellence, and there is nothing that. 
on Sunday, could prevent his buying 
himself a good Havana, donning his 
broad-brimmed hat, drinking good 
beer, and taking his place among the 
other fans in the plaza. 


Plaza México, 


Av. Insurgentes, every 
Sunday at 4 pm; three bullfighters 
and six bulls. Tickets at J. M. Iza- 
zaga 23, or at the Plaza box office 
2 hours before the fight. 


Plaza El Cortijo, Damasco 55, Colonia 
Romero Rubio. In this small plaza. 
bullfight festivals are organized and 
presented upon request of persons 
interested in learning the art. Call 
Mr. Isunza, 46-04-37 or 24-78-07, for 
details. 


SPORTS 


Baseball __ Parque del Seguro Socia). 
Av. Cuauhtémoc and Calzada de] 
Obrero Mundial, April 2-4, 7:30 pm, 
series between the Sugar Kings of 
Havana and the National Selection, 
Tickets at the box office. 

On April 17 the 1956 season begins 
for the Mexican Class AA Baseball 
League, Participating teams include 





Nuevo Laredo, Monterrey, Veracruz, 
Yucatan, Mexico and the Tigers, 
these last two representing Mexico 
City. In the lineups are both Mex. 
icans and foreigners, stars of US. 
and Cuban diamonds, Games every 
day. Consult the newspapers for 
daily program. 

sasketball __ Reserve Basketball Cham: 
pionship playoffs in the Law Gym. 
nasium, San Ildefonso street, every 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
from 6 pm. The tournament will 
last until one team emerges as the 
victor over all others. For addition- 
al information call Prof. Montoya 
at 26-66-55. 

Boxing -- Arena Coliseo, Pert Ti. 

Fights every Wednesday and Satur. 

day at 9 pm. 


Frontén (Jai Alai) Inauguration of 
the Big Seascn has been announced 
for this month, with the participa 
tion of famous Spanish players re- 
cently arrived. At Frontén México, 
Ramos Arizpe and Plaza de la Re 
publica, matches every Thursday, 
Saturday and Sunday from 7 pm 
on; 3 games, 3 quinielas and a daily 
double, Admission 4 pesos. 

At Frontén Colén, Ignacio Rami: 
rez 15, expert women frontenistas 
play with racquets instead of bas 
kets. Every day except Thursday 
at 4 pm: 6 games, 6 quinielas and 
4 daily doubles. Admission 4 and § 
pesos. 
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Bowing — April 29, on the Cuemanco 
Canal at Xochimilco, rowing dem- 
onstration by the crews selected 
to represent Mexico in the Olym- 
pics in Australia. The exhibition 
will begin about 11 am. 


Tennis — April 9-15, in Guadalajara, 
Jalisco, the National Junior Cham- 
pionship tournament will be held, 
with events for boys and girls. 

In Mexico City, the team that is 
to represent Mexico in the Davis 
Cup Tournament will be in train- 
ing, With practice games played 
every Tuesday, Thursday and Sat- 
urday at the Chapultepec Sports 
Club. Tickets available at the Club. 


Volleyball __ April 10-17, at the Normal 
School in San Luis Potosi, S. L. P., 
for the National Championship. 


Wrestling —. Arena Coliseo, Pert 77. 
Matches every Friday at 8:30 pm 
and every Sunday at 5 pm. Tickets 
at the box office after 10 am on the 
day of the event. 


LORE 


Popular Entertainment __ On Sunday, in 
Mexico City, music is heard on all 
sides, beginning at an early hour; 
in each of the public parks, in the 
smallest garden, wherever there is 
a fountain of water there is pleas- 
ant entertainment for the hundreds 
of people, of all ages, out to enjoy 
the sunny Sunday morning. 

The Social Action Department of 
the Federal Dictrict provides the 
open-air entertainment through ar- 


tistic groups varying widely in char- 
acter. The names of some of the 
groups reveal their diversity: Mex- 
ico City Band; Musical Band of the 
State of Mexico; National Defense 
Band, playing martial music; Mex- 
ico City Typical Orchestra; Femi- 
nine Typical Orchestra; Amado L6- 
pez’ Mexican Dance Group; Enoch 
Espinosa’s Marimba Orchestra; Po- 
lice Headquarters Orchestra, inter- 
preting typical music of the State 
of Veracruz; Los Provincianos Or- 
chestra; Salon Orchestra; Don Fe- 
rruco Puppet Theater and many 
others. 

Among the city’s most beautiful 
parks are the Central Alameda, the 
Juventino Rosas Semicircle in Cha- 
pultepec Park, Parque América on 
Av. Cuauhtémoc. 


Rancho del Artista, Ay, Coyoacan 957. 
Mexican fiesta every Sunday from 
1:30 to 3:30 pm, with special dinner 
service for tourists. Typical Mex- 
ican songs and music, regional dan- 
ces. Exhibits of regional costumes 
and Mexican folk art. 


Hotel de Cortés, Hidalgo 85 (behind the 
Alameda). This old Colonial-style 
hotel makes a production of Mex- 
ican fiestas every Saturday in the 
beautiful stone patio inside. Buffet 
and dinner served from 8 pm, Call 
10-15-56 for reservations or infor- 
mation. 


Cireulo Rodém (Rotary Club), Londres 15. 
Special programs for tourists every 
Friday at 9 pm. The most popular 
Mexican dances. Reservations at 
25-09-20. 
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April Suitcase 


Probably no country is as easy to 
pack for as Mexico and certainly no 
place that offers so much variety in 
scenes and activities requires so few 
changes in basic costume. 

The rule is simple: Spring-weight 
clothing, plus sweaters or jackets for 
evening. A light rain coat, from April 
on through the next few months. 
Comfortable clothing, particularly 
shoes, for sightseeing. 

But just because the rule is so sim- 
ple, it’s easy to pack too much or too 
little. If you err with too much, you 
only have to tote more than you need; 
if you err with too little, most of what 
you need you can buy here, often at 
lower prices. But some errors are se- 
rious; thus this check list on details: 

If most of your vacation will be 
spent traveling from one town to an- 
other, bring easy-to-wash clothes that 
dry overnight. Even when laundry and 
cleaning services are available, they 
usually require more time than the one 
night stands of many tours. If you 
wear glasses, bring an extra pair - 
for though Mexico City offers superb 
optical service, it takes about a week 
to get new lenses ground. Carry cos- 
metics in plastic squeeze bottles; pack 
blouses and sweaters in plastic enve- 
lopes for lasting freshness; have a 
waterproof bag for wet washcloths and 
other toilet articles. 

If you plan to spend at least a few 
days in Mexico City, bring good look- 
ing evening clothes. This means a 
dark suit for men; a cocktail dress for 
women. The capital is cosmopolitan, 
and dresses elegantly for evening - 
sports clothes will bar you from many 
places, and at least make you fee] un- 
happily out of place. 

Whether you travel or stay put, you 
need an adequate supply of shoes: 
sandals, comfortable walking shoes, 
and city shoes. Sandals are good buys 
here, but bring the others. Women 
with very narrow feet or sizes from 8 
on shouldn’t count on buying shoes in 
Mexico. 

Bring a packable hat or a silk scarf 
to tuck in your purse: all sightseeing 
includes visiting churches, and bare- 
headed women in church are quite out 
of order. 

Bring slacks only if you plan to ride 
horseback. Acapulco is too warm for 
slacks, and they’re not worn in Mex: 
ico City or towns in the interior. M. L. 














If we may coin a beau mot we would 
say that many people seek a life of 
easure. 


To the advertising boys who are so 
avid for crash-phrases we suggest that 
Warm Springs be labeled “Hot Spa-t.” 


Our Afghan Hound puppy is in the 
nervous process of adapting his sen- 
sible instincts to absurd human de- 
mands, Let us skip to lesson two. Les- 
son two is simply that food given in- 
doors must be taken out of doors to 
eat. Puppy first rejected this idea, 
being opposed to segregation, but later 
accepted it as the best way to get food 
and to get along with the people who 
had it. The need of taking food out- 
side thus became an absolute imper- 
ative in his doggy mind, and he did 
not foresee the pitfall, Now, when he 
steals food from the pantry and finds 
all the doors closed against him, he 
can only suffer dismay, discovery, and 
disgrace. We are about to start les- 
son three to undo lesson two, 


We are still learning our ABC’s be- 
cause these letters take on new mean- 
ings and the learning is never done. 
So far we have moved from Agathon 
and Aeschylus to America and Ap- 
palachian Spring, from the Baroque 
and Brahms to Braque and Barték, 
and from Cato to Corporations. Not 
having mastered the alphabet we are 
naturally backward when it comes to 
the three R’s. 


We know a man who hates people, 
and even more unaccountably he hates 
animals. His favorite remark is, 
“Once I was an animal lover, but it 
died.” We hope to write something 
along similar lines for his obituary. 


Our halo must, of course, be regard- 
ed as hollow. We stay under the 
adornment because it helps give an 
appearance of moderation and conser- 
vatism, which are great conveniences 
in public conduct. And because the ap- 
parel hides indecent private thought. 


Angus 
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MA’KECH 


..-I am intrigued by the legend of the 
Ma’Kech which appeared in your 
March issue. But I’m disappointed 
that you didn’t show us what it looks 
like, 
Howard Larkin 
Norman, Okla, 


We’re sorry, too, that lack of 
space prevented our publishing the 
photo that we give you herewith. The 
insect obligingly posed on the hand of 
Norman Pelham Wright, author of our 
story, in order to give you an idea of 
its size, 





RECIPE 


...1’m still waiting for the recipe for 
polvorones, the butterball cookies that 
were mentioned in Knife and Fork, 


Ann Rogers 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Sorry — we got behind on our cor- 
respondence, Here it is: POLVORO- 
NES. Sift together 1 cup sifted flour, 
1/4 cup powdered sugar, 1/2 teaspoon 
baking powder, and 1/2 teaspoon cin- 
namon, Cream 1/2 cup butter or mar- 
garine until soft and fluffy. Add dry 
ingredients gradually and blend to- 
gether to form a smooth (though some- 
what crumbly) paste. Flour your hands 
lightly, and shape little balls about 
the size of marbles. Place on baking 
sheet and bake 10 to 15 minutes at 
850° F. Let the tender cookies cool 





right on the baking sheet; when they're 
cool, roll them in more powdered sug. 
ar, For variety, add 1/2 cup chopped 
pecans to the dough, or 2 teaspoons 
grated orange or lemon rind, 





INTERIOR DECORATION 


..-Also I am enclosing a check for 
$1.00 in order to secure 2 copies each | 
of the Lagunilla Map and the Cha. 
pultepec Map. I wish to use them for 
decorative purposes. 


Elizabeth Callaway 
Warensburg, Mo. 


...-Please send me two colored maps 
ready for framing of The Chapultepec 
Woods. The color scheme matches my 
den — what a coincidence! 


Betty Sparks 
Fairview, Mass. 


GOOD ADVICE 


...We were fascinated by your mag: 
azine in the Tourist Bureau when we 
were planning a Christmas vacation 
in Mexico City. We followed your ad. 
vice on everything from tours to 
snacks and had a wonderful trip, As 
an art teacher in Houston’s Junior 
High, I want to follow up on your Art 
Highlights... 

Mrs. H. E. Staples 

Houston, Texas 


LATE ARRIVAL 


..-I am a subscriber of Mexico This 
Month... I find its reading very in- 
teresting and informative, I would, |. 
however, ask you to send me the re 
spective copies of the magazine at the 
beginning of each month rather than 
toward the end, as thus it is not pos 
sible for me to use the information for 
my contemplated trip to Mexico and 
I would receive your magazine after 


my return to New York. 


~— 





Mrs. Herbert W. Wolff} 
Flushing, N, Y. 


We have no choice but to plea 
guilty to this and similar complaints. 
Earlier delivery of the magazine *, 
our primary objective, and we art 
doing our utmost to overcome tht| 
problems in production and mailing 
that have had us stymied so for. 
Please bear with us! 
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With this issue, Mexico This Month 
begins its second year of life. 

Looking back at our beginnings: our 
capital consisting exclusively of a fa- 
natical glint in the eye, a beautiful 
collection of friends, and a staff of 
writers and artists with the endurance 
and optimism of Crusoes, we are over- 
come with awe that not only did we 
survive, We grew and became pretty 
firmly established as a magazine that 
people pay down good money to read 
and advertise in. 

Probably no one over started a pu- 
blication with less practical knowledge 
of how to do it, than ourselves. We 
were writers and artists. We knew no- 
thing about business, production, ad- 
vertising, or distribution. And though 
staff and editor learned fast, having 
to, still it seems to us having survived 
and even flourished against such ha- 
zards, MTM is surely destined for a 
long life and a healthy one. 

Judging from our brisk subscription 
growth and interested correspondence, 
we seem to be supplying a real need, 
meeting a human hunger of some sort. 
We don’t know exactly what it is, but 
if letters tell the story, it’s partly nos- 
talgia, in people who have been here 
and many more, who plan to come, for 
what Mexico means, imaginatively; 
and still to a considerable extent, in 
reality too: leisure, beauty, peace. 

We find too, increasing numbers of 
people very much with us in what we 
stand for: friendliness, understanding 
and helpfulness as a good international 
recipe. This though it’s the method by 
which between neighbor and neighbor, 
the United States became not only a 
strong but a new creative kind of na- 
tion, has never been taken too seriously 
as a possible alternative to force and 
cunning as a method for handling dif- 
ferences between peoples. 

We think the time is dawning now 
in the world when the sheer unintelli- 
gence of the brute primitive way of 
doing things is becoming recognized 
as obviously unworkable, as well as 
dangerous beyond risk. In the immen- 
sity of the international picture, it is 
microscopic that here in Mexico one 
day a group of Americans impulsively 
put themselves to helping the country 
in which they live, thus cancelling a 
traditional attitude of carping, sneer- 
ing and pressuring which dated from 

















the times of the “white man’s burden” 
and all that, 

It is nothing startling that a group 
of Americans should feel impelled to 
help; it is national habit. But, operat- 
ing in this environment the Comité 
Norteamericano made history; because 
done sincerely, and its results, if they 
could be measured, would add up very 
impresively indeed. An atmosphere 
Was created which made for problems 
resolved, conflicts ended, tensions eas- 
ed, all meshing production more 
smoothly in innumerable directions and 
setting up relationships which for the 
first time, begin to have the warmth 
of genuine liking and respect, 

As an independent publication, it is 
one aim of MTM to help bring strang- 
ers here, and make a history, civiliza- 
tion, and mode of living quite different 
from their own, a little more under- 
standable. We have been able to do 
it because of the goodwill and confi- 
dence of our first advertisers, who had 
nothing, after all, but our word for it 
as to what we planned to do. And, 
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though our existence since undertaking 
this job has been one long roller- 
coaster, we are amply rewarded when 
strangers drop into our office, from 
remote places, and subscriptions come 
in from even remoter, such as India 
and the Isle of Wight. 

Our staff, which is a daily revelation 
to us of what people can do when they 
really mean it, each month performs 
miracles that only your editor knows 
about, and would like to pass on to 
you. Our art director, for instance, it 
would seem avails himself of the ser. 
vices of a friendly eagle, to draw our 
center-spread maps, all done personally 
and on the spot. Our production de- 
partment, which totals the massive 
number of two, somehow or other 
turns up with a magazine in reason- 
ably clean English, printed in a shop 
where nobody but themselves knows 
a word of this language. Our preview 
editor, to get information which as a 
rule is not known even to the impre- 
sarios and managers at the time he 
asks for it, evidently uses clairvoyance 
or the very latest ESP. 
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HANDS ACROSS THE RIO 


President Adolfo Ruiz Cortines’ visit 
to the U.S. this month, to meet with 
President Eisenhower and Canada’s 
Prime Minister St, Laurent, focussed 
public interest here in Mexico on USS.- 
Mexico relations generally, problems 
solved, problems pending. 

It is certainly true that the atmos- 
phere in which differences are now 


handled is a long ways forward from 
the days when the general idea was, 
on the one hand, to talk down severely, 
and on the other, to make the natural 
answer of go to... 

One of the most difficult recent 
problems between the U.S, and Mexico 
has been the “wetback” impasse, in- 
volving millions of people and power- 
ful interests, monetary and _ political, 








NATIONAL PANORAMA 


The annual report last month of the Banco de México, to its stockholders 
who are all the banks of the country, is the most important financial news 
of the year and is essentially a report on the state of the nation. 

The Banco de México, which is in a sense equivalent to the U. S. Federal 
Reserve, plays a much more active part, however, in the economic life of the 
country. It finances, researches, explores, analyzes, fosters and controls. It 
is to a considerable extent the economic steering-gear of the nation, and also, 
its pulse, temperature, and economic solar plexus, 

Its figures, scrupulously scholarly, and its conclusions, are therefore of 
sweeping significance and primary interest. This year they were more than 
that. They were close to sensational, corroborating graph and percentage- 
wise, the wind in the sails feel, the revving up, that all business people and 
most inhabitants have been increasingly aware of. 

A tremendous volume of industrialization is going on and more is in the 
making. The entire country is opening up, entering a phase perhaps com- 
parable to the U.S. in post-Civil War years, but in any case an era placing 
Mexico definitely in the industrial age and as a modern nation. 

Highlights in the Bank’s report are: 

...“Net reserves of gold, silver and foreign exchange of the Banco de 
México reached the highest level in the economic history of the country on 
December 31, i.e., $410.0 million dollars. This represents an increase of 
204.4 million dollars during the year, that is, double that of 1954, which was 
due mainly to the increase in exports, higher influx of tourists, repatriation 
of capital and increase in foreign credits.” 

...“According to preliminary data merchandise exports increased in 
value by $144.4 million dollars, which represents a 23% increase...” 

...Tourism and border trade registered their highest level of revenue. 
It is estimated that in 1955, income from these sources increased $13.1 million 
dollars over 1954...” 

...“Gross national production reached approximately 84,000 million pesos, 
which represents a total real increase, after adjustment for price rises, of 
9.9%, and a real per capita increase of 6.9%... The national product in- 
creased as a result of the substantial expansion of domestic investment, 
good harvests of the majority of products destined both for exports and in- 
ternal consumption, and of the beginning of operations of the plants and 
equipment built by earlier investment. Higher income of businessmen and 
farmers, and increased expenditure in investment goods, raised the demand 
for manufactured articles, which permitted more intensive use of existing 
capacity.” 

...“Gross real land investment increased during 1955 by about 14% in 
comparison with 1954, due to the fact that private investment reached a 
record level, as a result of monetary soundness and good market perspectives.” 

...“The Federal Government succeeded in closing the year with a bud- 
get surplus of 486.1 million pesos...” 











on both sides. It is greatly to the 
credit of Embassy personnel here, 
however, that a patient, tactful, fair 
and intelligent approach has resolved 
the major difficulties, and set up 
machinery for handling the problem as 
a whole. 

Pending now, are problems on both 
countries’ minds — on Mexico’s side, 
its cotton and sugar marketing, and 
on the United States’, military and 
political matters principally. There 
seems no doubt whatsoever on either 
side, that they can be smoothly resolv. 
ed, 


SALK VACCINE 


Salk vaccine will be used to im- 
munize children of Mexico against po. 
lio in a general campaign beginnning 
this month, and starting within the 
Federal District in May, according to 
the Ministry of Health, 

Since the United States, principal 
producer of the vaccine, has as yet 
been unable to supply its own needs 
and therefore allows none for export, 
a laboratory set up to produce only 
Salk vaccine, began production here 
last December. Due to the rigorous 
controls and safety measures neces. 
sary, the first lots have not been avail- 
able until now. However, it is expect: 
ed that the laboratory will be able to 
supply a total of 600,000 units during 
1956, 

The majority of the vaccine will be 
supplied at cost to the government 60 
that it can immediately begin vace- 
cinating all children of 5 years or 
younger (in Mexico 93% of cases occur 
in this age group). The vaccine will 
be given free to those children whose 
parents cannot afford to buy it, and 
minor amounts will be released to the 
pharmacies in June or July so that 
those able to do so may buy it. 

Since this is not a polio year in Mex- 
ico (epidemics occur only every third 
year), the government feels well able 
to carry on its vaccination program 
throughout the summers months, us- 
ing gamma globulin for temporary 
protection where small local outbreaks 
exist, and returning after the children 
are no longer exposed to use the Salk 
vaccine. 

By this method of mass inoculation 
of the most susceptible age groups in 
the 15 cities where the majority of 
the polio outbreaks occurs, the gov- 
ernment expects to have achieved al- 
most total protection of the popula- 
tion before the next epidemic period. 
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To live in Mexico these days is to 
livé in a country developing so fast 
that there is almost a bodom atmos- 
phere. The nation is reaching out in 
every direction, testing its new-found 
strength, gaining confidenc®, and mak- 
ing use of the country’s tremendous 
potentialities. 

A great deal of this new self-confi- 
dence and rhythm of development can 
be attributed to the attitude and ac- 
tions of the present natiorial govern- 
ment. Irreproachable in its conduct of 
public business, and increasingly effi- 
cient in its methods, it commands much 
respect and has set a pace of states- 
manlike leadership. 

The past month highlightéd econom- 
ic development dramatically, 

... The Bank of Mexico’s annual re- 
port on the state of the Nation (review- 
ed in more detail elsewhete in this 
section) showed an overall production 
increase of 7%, and the government’s 
books balanced out with a surplus of 
income over outgo of 486.1 million pe- 
Sos. 

... Statistical studies by the Nacio- 
nal Financiera show that agricultural 
production has increased 50% in the 
last three years... Water, financial 
support and improved technical meth- 
ods are the principal factors in this 
progress... In this period, irrigation 
and dam projects carried out by the 
Department of Hydraulic Resources 
have increased arable land by 646,000 
hectares (about 1.615,000 acrés). 

... Construction began on a tremen- 
dous steel plant in Colima, budgeted 
at 350 million pesos, scheduled for com- 
pletion in 2-1/2 years. Plans call for 
not only production of ingots but struc- 
tural steel and steel plate, utilizing 
raw materials as yet unexplored in the 
same region. 

... And in the Federal District, the 
physical signs of this rejuvenation are 
on every side —new parks show first 
signs of green... existing ones are 
tended and trimmed... sparkling, com- 
modious new markets (with white- 
robed vendors and piped-in background 
music) are being opened... streets are 
being widened and re-surfaced... new 
Street lamps are appearing on dark 
corners of the old city... and new 
housing subdivisions are mushrooming 
up, reaching out to the very slopes of 
0 mountains that surround the val- 
ey... 


/ 



























Minatitlén, the new, modern refinery of Petroleos 
Mexicanos, recently inaugurated, means not only a 
tremendous increase in domestically-produced gas 
and oil products — to supply the Pacific Coast — 
but a complete economic transformation in the 
states of Tabasco and Veracruz, creating new pop- 
ulation centers with resultant industrialization and 
speeded-up agricultural production. 


Dramatic beginning of the all-out Malaria Eradication Compaign was a 1-1/2 mile 
walk taken by President Ruiz Cortines reviewing 687 jeeps and station wagons parked 
cheek by jow! along the central Paseo de la Reforma boulevard. Participating in 
the joint campaign with Mexico are the UNICEF and the World Health Organization. 
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THEATER IN THE REAL 


‘By Elena Martinez Tamayo 


On the outskirts of Mexico City 
there is a lovely 16th century plaza 
called Chimalistac. It is a place that 
looks as if here, time had stopped four 
hundred years ago. There is an old 
church, an old seignorial house, im- 
mense trees, a fountain... 

And here, thousands of people were 
recently drawn to witness a singular 
spectacle: theater reviving a world 
that is not our own but is so real, so 
true, that the public feels weirdly “in 
the scene.” 

The National Institute of Fine Arts 
chose, from the classical Spanish rep- 
ertory, the famous Lope de Vega com- 
edy Fuente Ovejuna, whose story 
upholds the right of peoples to rebel 
against tyranny. This rigorously his- 
torical drama was directed by Alvaro 
Custodio, and the principal roles were 
interpreted by Pilar Sen as Laurencia, 
and Miguel Macia as the Comendador 
, de Calatrava. The presentation had 

the proportions of a spectacle on the 

. grand scale with the 100 actors who 

portrayed the people, the singers, dan- 

cers and musicians, the 40 horses, bu- 

rros, cows, geese and dogs (these lat- 

ter being extemporaneous scene-steal- 

ers) who lent atmosphere to the set- 

The blackness of night shuts out the modern world, as spotlights illumi ting. The lighting effects and cos- 

nate a living scene in medieval Spain. tuming were magnificent and the 

songs of Jesis Bal y Gay, selected and 

arranged in 16th century style, had a 
delightful flavor. 

It was planned originally to give 
only ten peformances, from February 
16 to 26, but because of the play’s tre- 
mendous success, the season was ex- 
tended for another month, and a tour 
of the entire Republic is now being 
arranged. 

So successful has this new type of 
theater been, that plans are now being 
made by the National Institute of Fine 
Arts to present another work of the 
classical theater. The next choice is 
to be Shakespeare’s A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream, staged among the an- 
cient ahuehueéte trees of Chapultepec 
Forest. 





Fuente Ovejuna close-up. An exciting moment in 
this 16th century drama gets a comedy break wher 
a theater-minded dog fakes part in the action. 
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THE ARTS 
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Leonora Carrington, whose infre- 
quent exhibits appear mostly in New 








e York and Paris, brought out a show 
ir in Mexico City last month that was — 
id as is the artist’s custom — quietly pre- 
0 sented, but received — as is the custom 
in of critics and publics viewing the dis- 
tinguished English painter’s work — 
ts with acclaim. 
- Her February-March exhibit at Inés 
ve Amor’s Galeria de Arte Mexicano, Mi- 
y lan 18, was in the best Carrington 
7 tradition: luminous paintings, delicate- 
- ly fanciful drawings, done by a gifted 
a artist of these times, who creates a 
7 world of the Dark Ages, and equally, 
- of fairyland and a country of gnomes, 
ad and damsels and pale wild men. 
ne This painter, who combines genuine 
nO creative talent with solid knowledge of 
n- technique, has become almost as well 
u- known in the field of weaving, for 
at- tapestries with vividly symbolic themes 
al- (see Mexico This Month, June, 1955). 
et- Later this year, she will confirm her 
)S- versatility with an exhibit in an alto- 
1e gether different field: paper sculpture. 
d 
fa “Dear Diary: Never since we left Prague..." —oil by Leonora Carrington, from her recent 
exhibit at the Galeria de Arte Mexicano. 
ve 
ry 
re- 
ex: 
ur | 
ng } 
of | 
n U leACo 
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he | 
is 
er | 
an- 
ec | 
Carlos Orozco Romero is a well-known name among the older 
group of Mexican Revolutionary painters. Sober, unsensational 
and honest, he is a steady and sensitive worker. In steel blues and 
chalky whites, he often achieves a poetic quality in his painting. 
His best works are landscapes and portraits, and his Camino a la 
Muerte (right), a portrait of Manolete titled “Road to Death”, is 
, particularly known among the latter group; as, too, his excellent 
ope portrait of Mexican poet Jorge Cuesta. 
ction. In his early period, the artist worked brilliantly in watercolor 


and gouache; but in recent years, he has concentrated on oil. 
Orozco Romero is scheduled to exhibit soon in Mexico City — 
most probably at the Galeria de Arte Moderno. 
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Lottery night: Small boy draws a winning number pom 
the golden cage. The aucient passion for gambling has been 
channeled te public welfare in Mexico's 


By Jerry Olson 





Photos Patrick Murphy 








On any Friday in the year, a thin, she says, taking our friend’s money. 
mustachioed Mexican peers into the “Goodluck to you, sir.” 
show window of a two-by-four shop on Our friend Fulano (which is the 
Avenida Morelos in Mexico City. A Spanish for John Doe) is now launched 
sign over the door proclaims “La Bue- once again in his weekly adventure 
na Suerte,” the Good Luck Store. The with the National Lottery, which is a 
eyes of our character dart swiftly, remarkable combination of fortune, 
hopefully, over the window display of corporation and welfare institution. 
colorful paper strips with repeated de- Fulano is not at all unusual: three or 
signs, all identical except for a cabal- four hundred thousand counterparts all 
istic number at the bottom of each re- over Mexico on this or any Friday have 
peated pattern. Our friend, pulling his all bought tickets or pieces of them. ’ 

@ ear nervously, centers his attention on He has a 20th. Let's remember that 

a single ticket strip, and enters the ten-peso note he put down for it, and 
store. “Give me one piece of the forty- trace what happens to it. 
six,” he says as he puts his money It is now in the cash box of the lady 
down. who manages The Good Luck Store. 

“One of the forty-six,” echoes the She is an official agent of the National 
clerk. She tears off a segment of the Lottery; she has but two thousand 
series numbered 14246. “Ten pesos,” 




















(Continued on page 20) 








A bout a thousand years ago, says 
history, a tribe called the Mexica, wan- 
dering in search of a secure and gener- 
ous place to live, heard a voice that 
said: “Where an eagle, perched on a 
cactus growing in a rock in the middle 
of a lake, devours a serpent — there 
is your dwelling-place.” 

In due course this striking and com- 
plicated signa] appeared on an island 
ina lake that then filled the Valley 
of Mexico; and here the Mexica built 
the first foundations of what is now 
the capital of modern Mexico and the 
fourth largest city in America. 

From their green little eagle-perch 
island the Mexica warred on first one, 
then another, neighbor, conquering 
slaves, booty, and steady taxpayers in 
all directions, until their holdings 
reached over a huge expanse of many 
kinds of territories, Their ambassadors 
and merchants dealt up and down both 
coasts, north easily as far as the Miss- 
issippi, south beyond Yucatan and into 
central America, 

Headquarters of this empire, which 
was both ruthlessly savage and exqui- 
sitely refined, like many of the ancient 
civilizations of the Orient (to which it 
was related) was the little green is- 
land, now converted into a fabled city. 
Four great causeways connected it with 
the mainland, and its principal tribu- 
tary kingdoms. Around the island, pa- 
tient dredging and damming had pro- 
duced a multiplicity of canals, which 
were avenues for canoes and more 
elaborate craft. Houses on piles, and 
gardens on roots matted together with 
earth and plants, made miniature is- 
lands and peninsulas greatly enlarging 
the original Mexican capital into a 
water city of trees and flowers, em- 
phasized here and there by huge mar- 
ket-places and stone palace or temple 
courtyards. 

It was, said the conquering Spaniards 
Who first entered here as guests of the 
Subtle, puzzled Moctezuma, a “city of 
Palaces,” vast and lovelier than any- 
wthing they had seen in their lives 
























CITY of PALACES 


before. Attempting to seize control 
from within the city, with Moctezuma 
as their prisoner, lever, and hostage, 
they were driven out one lurid night, 
and many of them massacred. 
Returning (with allies of many 
thousands of the restive subjects of the 
Mexica) the Spaniards besieged the 


city, pressing in upon it and advancing 
on the rubble of buildings with which 
they filled in the canals. Finally they 
won, by a combination of numbers, 


cannon, and hunger. The heroic 
Cuauhtémoc, last of the Aztec kings, 
surrendered and was tortured to tell 
the whereabouts of yet more treasure. 
The temples were demolished and the 
material re-used for roadfill, palaces, 
and churches. 

The great central square which had 
been the seat of Aztec and imperial 
government was rebuilt in Spanish 
style, to fulfill the same functions: a 





rectangle consisting of Cathedral, gov- 
ernment palace, city hall, and mer- 
chandise mart. 

Today, paved, electric-lighted, with 
an extra story on the government pal- 
ace and an annex to the city hall, the 
Square remains otherwise very much 
the same and still the heart of a great 
capital, which is now a city solidly 
inhabited some twenty miles in each 
direction, having swallowed up all 
trace of the green little island and 
several of its tributary kingdoms too. 

The old city, the “city of palaces” 
that belonged to the Aztecs and was 
then rebuilt by the Spaniards as a city 
of palaces again, is contained in a zone 
of about ten blocks in each direction 
from the central square, which is still 
known by its colonial Arab Spanish 
name: the Zocalo, 

From the remaining Spanish build- 
ings, which are numerous, it is not too 
difficult to visualize the place of many 
viceregal splendors. Eliminate some 
glare and dinginess, cobble the streets 
and people them appropriately, with 
cavaliers, clergy, soldiers and Chi- 
nesey-looking Indians, forget the plate- 
glass shops, and there it is — the first 
European city in America. 

The Aztec capital, being pretty thor- 
oughly underground, is much harder 
to resurrect. It appears, in fragments 
(sometimes superb sculptures) when 
streets are repaired or excavations dug 
for foundations. Near the Cathedral 
there is a piece of courtyard and tem. 
ple, discovered in this way and now 
protected as a relic. The famous Aztec 
calendar, like other huge monolithic 
sculptures, was also found during 
street repair excavations. They are on 
exhibit at the National Museum, around 
the corner from the Palace. And, 
on the Palace itself, the national em- 
blem (which also occupies the center 
of the Mexican flag) is a carved stone 
that was found in this plaza, and dates 
from pre-Spanish times: an eagle on a 
cactus on a rock, devouring the serpent 
that twines around its beak, 
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EXPLORERS * Map of the ZOCALO, MEXICO CITY 
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IN AND AROUND THE ZOCALO... 


1. National Palace 


This is the seat of Mexico’s national 
government — the President has his 
office here, and also the Secretary of 
the Treasury. Early Spanish in style 
and native in materials, it was first 
- built out of Moctezuma’s palace; then 
rebuilt in 1629 after Indian attacks had 
almost destroyed it. Furnishings of 
reception rooms and council chambers 
tell a varied story — from Conquista- 
dores through Maximilian and, via rev- 
olution, into modern Mexico. Rivera’s 
murals of the history of this nation 
from Conquest through Colonial to In- 
dependence and present times are on 
the walls of the central] stairway lead- 
ing from the main patio, and in panels 
along the second story walls of the 
same patio, 


2. Cathedral 


Built on the site of the Great Teo- 
calli, and with some of the beautifully 
carved stones of that pyramid, Mex- 
ico City’s Cathedral is the oldest and 
largest church on the American con- 
tinent. The present structure was 
started in 1525, consecrated in 1667, 
and completed in 1813. Figures on the 
facade and the large dome were the 
work of the famed Spanish architect 
Manuel Tolsa; the 14 chapels contain 
fine examples of Churrigueresque 
carving. Once the church of the elite, 
the Cathedral now is attended mostly 
by the poor. 

Next to the Cathedral is the Sagra- 
rio Metropolitano, perhaps the coun- 
try‘s finest example of Mexican Chu- 
rriqueresque (ornate, intricately-carv- 
ed) style. 


3. Agtec rind 


A fragmentary section of what is 
believed to be part of the great Teo- 
calli (Temple of Hutizilopochtli) turn- 
ed up during street repairs, has been 
left as a relic. It is below street level. 
Though its. stairways and carvings of- 
fer a tantalizing glimpse of what else 
might be there, excavation has been 
limited because of surrounding build- 
ings. 


4. National Museum of Anthropology 
§ History, Moneda 13 


One of the city’s great show places, 
this museum houses such treasures as 
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the Aztec calendar stone, a jaguar- 
shaped sacrificial stone, carved gods 
and goddesses, the beautifully sculp- 
tured Cross of Palenque and a recon- 
struction of the famous Priest’s Tomb 
of Palenque. 

Here, too, are priceless codices, as 
well as rooms dedicated to the ancient 
cultures of all regions of Mexico, The 
Museum is part of the original huge 
fortress-like structure which houses the 
National Palace. Open daily from 10 
am to 8 pm; Sundays until 2 pm. 


5. National School of Gine Ants, 
Academia 22 


Formerly the Academy of San Car- 
los, this schoo] controlled Mexican art 
and artists during Colonial times. The 
revolutionary artists of the ’20’s broke 
away from Academy teachings and 
weakened its influence, but its galler- 
ies still house some of the finest 
works of outstanding Colonial painters 
and sculptors. 


6. Palace.of Justice 


Home of the Supreme Court, this 
modern-Colonia] building also houses 
murals (“Justice, true and false”) by 
José Clemente Orozco, as well as a 
first floor mural by George Biddle. 


7. (2) Palace of Cortés 


This building was first constructed 
in 1522 on the site of the palace of the 
Aztec commander-in-chief. It was vir- 
tually destroyed in 1692; rebuilt in 
1720. 


7. (4) Gou't. of the Federal District 


This new building has a Colonial- 
style facade, with modern construction 
and modern functions. From his of- 
fices here, the Governor of the Dis- 
trict (equivalent to Mayor) plans new 
streets, prettier parks and other signs 
of a metropolitan and still beauty-mind- 
ed city. 


8. National Pawnshop 


The Spanish name means “Mount of 
Pity.” It was founded in 1775 as a 
philanthropic institution for the bene- 
fit of all social classes in distress, and 
has not moved nor interrupted its bus- 
iness since. 


9. National Preparatory School 


This baroque building is the birth. 
place of modern Mexican art. The first 7 
murals painted by artists whose names © 
are now known the world over are 
here; and particularly the most beau- 
tiful — or at least most characteris. | 
tic — works of the great Orozco, 


10. Ministry of Education 


Numbers of artists are represented © 
here. Diego Rivera’s famous murals ~ 
are in the two large patios (these show 
Mexico in every aspect), on the main 
Stairway walls and in the first patio on ~ 
the third floor. Jean Charlot and Ama. 
do de la Cueva have murals in the 
rear patio of the first floor, On the 
third floor are mural decorations by ~ 
Roberto Montenegro and Carlos Gon- 
zalez. Carlos Mérida’s murals illus- 
trating Little Red Riding Hood are in ~ 
the Public Library ; 


11. Ancient court of the Inquisition 


This building, once an Inquisition 
prison and headquarters of the Domin- | 
icans, was the National] School of © 
Medicine before colleges of the Nation- 
al University were brought together in * 
University City. 


12. Temple of Santo Domingo 


This church, which was built in 1737 7 
to replace a former church destroyed 
by flood, is considered one of the 
country’s finest examples of Mexican” 
baroque architecture. ‘ 


13. Plaga of the “Evangelists” 


Under the arcades of the Colonial © 
Plaza of Santo Domingo is the 300-4 
year-old domain of the city’s public” 
letter writers (see Mexico This Month, * 
August, 1955). é 


9A, Pelecs of Leperee Sinhile 


Go three blocks west from the Zé | 
calo along Madero street, heart of the- 
old business district, of the old-time’ 
aristocratic homes, churches and clubs _ 
and Sunday parades, to find this 
splendid example of delicate and re- = 
strained Colonial architecture, Further 7 
down the same street is another fa- 
mous Colonial palace — the “House 
of Tiles,” now Sanborn’s. : 
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City of Palaces — Ancient Aztec capital as depicted by Diego Rivera, in a mural in the Notional Palace. 
Foreground shows Tenochtitién market; behind are the pyramids and palaces over which the Zécalo wos built 








Ancient traders brought ideas thot 

have become part of Mexican po- 

pular arts. Example: this Chinese- 
style chair from Michoacén. 
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Mexican chair. 


Curved wooden slats and /ea- 
ther thongs make one version 
of the equipal, pre-Spanish 





The basic piece of Mexican furniture 
is the petate, which is a flexible woven 
straw mat that serves as rug, bed, or 
table; or even as wallpaper and insv. 
lation. 

The oldest known Mexican chair is 
the equipal, which served as a throne 
(and a comfortable one) for priests 
and nobles. The first piece of European 
furniture that arrived in Mexico (a 
“hip chair with very elaborate carv. 
ings,” one of the gifts sent to Mocte 
zuma by Cortés) became a throne for 
the Indian monarch, as of course, for 
the Spanish personages who followed 
their gifts. 

Early Colonial homes had _ scant 
furniture, and the prestige factor do 
minated: chairs, beds and tables were 
large and solid, austere and dignified. 
Trade with the Philippines brought 
widespread Chinese designs and in- 
fluence. Fine carving appeared, and 
painted flowers and landscapes, par. 
ticularly on chests. Leather — and 
later silks and velvets — began to add 
resilience and comfort, and native 
hands began to adapt the tall, severe 
lines of Spain to curves that followed 
more naturally the lines of bodily 
comfort. 

French styles began to impose 
themselves on Mexico at the beginning 
of the 18th century, not only in furn- 
iture, but also in homes and gardens, 
fashions and the arts. Two hundred 
years later, these still represented the 
peak of prestige in middle-class homes. 
But, in tune with Revolution, Indian 
styles again became popular. 

As Mexico’s modern architecture 
began to make itself known, design- 
ers found that native furniture and 
simplified versions of Colonial designs 
fitted smoothly with bright new 
homes, designed for simplicity and 
leisure, Graceful and functional new 
forms appeared, absorbing native and 
traditional forms and materials. 

Folk art favorites, redesigned for 
modern living (see this page), show 
successful combinations of comfort and 
distinctive design following traditional 
lines, 

Modern design, using native woods 
and willow-weave in new ways (sé 
opposite page), show successful use ol 
Mexican materials in the purest mod 
ern. 








Colonial materials — leather, wooden fram#, 
nailheads — make the simplitied Colonie 
type furniture originated by William Spratling 
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Mexican furniture ranges from pre-Conquest 
styles to purist Modern, emphasizes comfort 


North American designer Frank Kyle uses Mex- 

ico's gifted craftsmen and the country's fine 

hardwoods to produce his brilliant designs for 

contemporary furniture. Left: chaise longue. 

Below: foam rubber cushions top woven reed 
seat and back of chair. 


An ancient material — woven palm — combines 
with stark black wrought iron in this chair from Photes Moward Jackson 
Galeria de Arte Moderno. o 
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Fast-moving youths in red bellhop uniforms match ticket numbers with cash awards in si- 
multaneous drawing from two golden cages. Winning numbers are called with machinegun 
rapidity: an average of 200 winners are produced in less than an hour. 


New medical center will be one of hun- 
dreds of public health institutions built 
or maintained by the National Lottery. 
The city's General Hospital, Heart 
Institute, Infants' Hospital, many others 
are on the list. Left: Familiar street 
scene — ticket holder checks winner's list. 





National Lottery 
(Continued from page 12) 


counterparts in Mexico, managing 
places with such fine names as The 
Future, The Lamp of Aladdin, The Five 
Million. On Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays she puts extra salesmanship 
into her stock — always 30 whole tick. 
ets with the same numbers — because 
by 7 pm on those three drawing days 
she must have returned all unsold tick- 
ets to the Lottery Building. Otherwise 
she is herself responsible for their cash 
value. The Good Luck Store is this 
woman’s only source of income. It is 
a job that has been “allocated” to her, 
through Welfare Department channels, 
as a steady, respectable living for a 
worthy case. She makes a 10% com- 
mission on every sale from her allotted 
quota of 30 tickets. 

In order to dispose of stocks regu- 
larly (quotas are reduced if the agents 
fail to sell over 90% most of the time) 
Lottery agents usually farm out some 
of their tickets to other shopkeepers or 
ambulatory salesmen, many of whom- 
orphans, cripples, widows, convales- 
cents — also have been recommended 
for their jobs through welfare chan- 
nels. The standard commission allow- 
ed for the agent’s agent is 8%. 

This sales force — the 8 percenters 
and the 10 percenters — permeates all 
of Mexico. It is the heart and circula- 
tory system of the National Lottery. 
And our friend Fulano — multiplied by 
over a million for the three weekly 
drawings — its food system. A million 
weekly players paying two, five or ten 
pesos for fifth, quarter, or twentieth 
shares of whole tickets bring in a kit- 
ty of well over half a billion pesos an- 
nually. Convert that kind of money to 
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dollars, pounds or 10-karat diamonds 
and you’re still dealing with big busi- 
ness. But one which, strangely enough 
for an enterprise based on gambling, 
ng is at once one of the steadiest, old- 
he fashioned, conservative institutions in 
ve Mexico, and also, a backbone of its 
nd public welfare program. 

Lip This works out approximately, tak- 
ok: ing averages, as follows: Almost 200 
Ise million pesos a year, a third of the 
ys gross receipts, feeds into public health. 
ck: Institutions ranging from the world- 
ise famed Hospital Infantil and Cardiolo- 
ish gia, in Mexico City, to tiny day-care 
his nurseries in any one of hundreds of 
is humble villages are maintained by its 
er, “profits.” Mexico City’s General Hos- 
als, pital, hospitals for Chronic Illnesses 
a and Tuberculosis and Maternity (a 
m- dozen in the capital alone), the Insane 
ted Asylum, Orphanage, School for the 
Blind, Old Folks’ Home, Leprosarium, 
gu- Deaf-Mute School: these are all on the 
nts list of Lottery beneficiaries, as well as 
ne) medical and educational service cen- 
me ters throughout the country. 

or Aside from the army of salesmen. 
om: the Lottery has only 500 other employ- 
les: ees. A corps of accountants and a 
ded publicity staff account for most of 
an- these white-collar jobs. The top posi- 


ow: tions in management are all responsible 
directly to Mexico’s President. Head- 
ers quarters and the entire staff enjoy a 


all special esprit de corps, for they are 


ula- engaged in work that combines two 
ery. attractions seldom found together — 
| by the thrill of wide popularity and the 
kly security of unquestioning respect. 

lion The combination of high-minded 
ten purpose and one of the less respectable 
ieth passions of human nature dates from 


kit- many generations past, springing out 
of the thrifty realism of its Spanish 
founders. Its great appeal, of course, 
is the chance for fabulous prizes. A 
quarter, a half, and a full million pesos 
are the first-winners’ proceeds in the 
regular Monday, Wednesday and Fri- 
day drawings. Three times every year 
super prizes are offered during holiday 
festivals. In recent years these prizes 
have gone higher and higher, up to 
121/2 and 15 million pesos for the 
lucky number holders. That’s a million 
or more dollars for a single smile from 
Dame Fortune. And there are many 
winning numbers in every drawing. 

For example: Our friend Fulano 
bought a 20th of 14246. He stands a 
chance of winning in several ways. 
First, one of the two big numbers. 





After that, one of approximately 200 
other winning numbers, some of which 
can also be considerable, anywhere 
from the equivalent of a few dollars 
to several thousand. In addition, if his 
ticket ends in the same number as one 
of the two big winners, he gets his 
money back; if it ends in the same last 
two numbers as the big number, a 
small prize; and if in the last three, a 
slightly larger amount. 

Winners are paid off, of course, from 
the net proceeds of each drawing, 
56% of the money received — 5.60 pe- 
sos from the ten spot of our friend 
Fulano — goes back to the public in 
the form of prizes. Thus the number 
of chances and the size of the possible 
take constitute the strong attraction 
that keeps the Lottery going and 
growing. 

This is the 185th year of its status 
as a national, official, government- 
regulated institution. Its forerunner 
began in 1771, run by a promoter 
(Francisco Xavier Sarria) operating on 
a special charter from Spain’s King 
Carlos III. Early drawings, not so 
charitably minded as today’s, brought 
14% of the gross take to the Crown’s 
treasury. But lottery principally for 
public works did not become the stand- 
ard until after the Independence Wars 
of 1810. And even then, a host of small 
lotteries — the loteritas — sprang up 
to compete with the big one. President 
Juarez, in 1861, outlawed these compet- 
ing enterprises, and Mexico’s lottery 
became a full-fledged institution. It 
survived endless revolutions and coun- 
ter-revolutions, going along its steady 








course when banks and businesses col- 
lapsed; because, after all, its reliable 
income met many a crisis in govern- 
ments pushed for cash. 

Paradoxically also, in a land where 
almost anybody’s enterprise is subject 
to distrust, it is very much trusted. It 
runs efficiently, dependably and sub- 
ject to the most rigid public view and 
private supervision. On lottery days, 
action begins in the auditorium of the 
National Lottery Building (which is 
open to anybody) promptly at 8 pm. 

Our friend Fulano probably isn’t 
present. His ticket is routine, and he'll 
look in the morning paper. If the 
number hits, he’ll be 50,000 pesos richer 
— the 20th share of an every-Friday 
first-prize millon. And if he misses- 
which he fully expects to happen - 
he knows that his money is well spent 
and his chances next time are still good 
enough so he'll try again. 

Remember that ten spot? One peso 
of it has stayed with the Good Luck 
Store’s manager. Another 5.60 will be 
paid out to the winners; 3.30 pesos will 
be spent by the public health depart- 
ment on hospitals, clinics and nurser- 
ies. And the balance, ten centavos, 
will stay with National Lottery to pay 
the overhead. 

That kind of big business efficiency 
— an overhead of one percent and 
bookkeeping supervised like a bank’s 
— is what keeps the public confidence 
firmly with the Lottery. And therefore 
next Friday, our friend Fulano will be 
back around to the Good Luck Store 
with his ten-peso bill. 







































































RIGHT UP TO THE SKY 





By Elsa Larralde 


Like all Mexican towns the streets 
in the village of Acapantzingo are 
narrow and unpaved and loose stones 
trip the pedestrian, but clusters of 
bougainvillea vines and the smell of 
ripe guayabas make up for the prim- 
itive state of the roads. I crossed 
over one of these lanes the other day 
to speak to my neighbor, Don Isabel. 
We have been living across the street 
from each other for the past fourteen 
years, ever since I built a little house 
in Acapantzingo, two kilometers from 
Cuernavaca, 

Don Isabel is the cacique of the 
town; nearing eighty, he is no longer 
able to climb the trees in his orchard 
and pick the fruit when it is in season. 
His son, Camilo, takes care of the 
chores. Don Isabel’s back is humped 
with age and his white cotton clothes 
show signs of incessant wear. Too 
much pulque has reddened the old 
man’s nose, but his voice is soft, and 
like the Old Miller of the Dee, he 
envies nobody, and nobody envies him. 

I found Don Isabel sitting on the 
floor of his wide, open porch, leaning 
against the adobe wall. A straw som- 
brero with a frayed rim was lying on 
the floor beside him, and I noticed that 
his thick, leather huaraches were cak- 
ed with mud, Under an image of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe that was nailed 
to the wall amid paper flowers and 
unlit candles, I caught sight of a port- 
able radio — the object of my visit. 
It was placed on a low table; the only 
modern contrivance in the otherwise 
humble dwelling. At that moment the 
radio was featuring a band of maria- 
chis singing a ballad about a cooing 
dove. The radio was turned to its full 
capacity, drowning out all rural sounds 
for blocks around. 


“Buenos dias, Don Chabelo,” I said, 
using the endearing term by which 
he was always called. I had to shout 
in order to be heard. 

He did not rise to greet me, but his 
dark brown face broke into a smile. 
He shook my hand and pointed toa 
wicker chair. “Sit down, Sefora. Elsa.” 

Time has taught me that the eas. 
iest way to initiate a conversation 
with my neighbors is simply to ask 
for the state of their health. This re 
leases a valve of varied and suppress- 
ed emotions that gush like water from 
a broken pipeline, Therefore, Don 
Chabelo without reticence began to 
relate the symptoms he had develop 
ed within the last two moons, 

“But I can’t hear you,” I said. “Do 
you mind if I turn this down?” I point- 
ed to the radio. 

Don Isabel frowned and before he 
had a chance to protest, I walked up 
to the machine and turned it off with 
an inward feeling of elation. A week 
before my neighbors had bought the 
small unpretentious radio and_ the 
blatant din that issued from its in 
terior had harrassed me for eight 
weary long days. Not wishing to de 
nounce my complaint to the police, ! 
decided to have a friendly talk with 
Don Isabel and convince him of the 
necessity of diminishing the noise. 

“How is your rheumatism?” I asked 
cheerfully, His legs ached, he said, 
and his kidneys had given him plenty 
of discomfort, but that was nothing 
in comparison wiih the pain he had 
suffered for over a week, “This dolor, 
with your permission, Sefiora, begins 
here, in the middle of my chest and 
it creeps around to my spine, offending 
every little inch of flesh that grows 
around the lung.” Villages never speak 
of the lungs in the plural, nor 4 
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they know for certain the important 
role they play in our anatomies. To 
them, el pulmén comprises the entire 
dorsal region. 

I listened until Don Isabel had ex- 
hausted the subject of his health and 
then tactfully broached the theme that 
had brought me to his house that 
morning. “Sabe Usted, Don Isabel,” I 
began, hoping that what I had to say 
would not irritate him too much; “I 
have come to see you about your 
radio.” 


H. grinned like a child with a new 
toy. “Yes, Camilo thought he’d like to 
have one of these music boxes, so we 
prayed and prayed to know just how 
to go about it. We have so little mon- 
ey.” He looked at me and made the 
sign of the cross. “The Lord always 
answers my payers, Sefora Elsa, no 
matter what I ask for, and do you 
know?... Camilo went into one of the 
stores in Cuernavaca and the clerk 
told him he could buy a radio if we 
paid for it a little at time, instead of 
all at once.” His voice rose in wonder. 

“The instalment plan is very con- 
venient,” I said. “I’m glad Camilo is 
enjoying the radio and that God heard 
your prayer. But Don Isabel, I’ve come 
to ask you to do something for me.” 

“Who? Me?” He thumped his chest 
with a gnarled finger. 

“You see,” I continued boldly, “Ca- 
milo being very young, only eighteen, 
turns the radio on very loudly and the 
noise bothers me, especially in the 
early morning or when I’m working 
at my typewriter. Young people don’t 
understand that their elders can’t en- 
dure too much noise. Yesterday he had 
it on all day and practically all 
night...” 

Don Chabelo chuckled with de- 
light. “That was because we fell 
asleep and forgot to turn it off.” 

“Well, yes, I surmised as much, but 
this can’t go on much longer. Please 
ask Camilo to be a little more con- 
siderate.” 

A spark of anger appeared in the 
cacique’s black sunken eyes, “It’s our 
radio, isn’t it?” 

“By all means.” I laughed, trying 
to pass the whole thing off as a joke. 
“But I thought maybe, if Camilo turn- 
ed it down a little, you would enjoy 
it better, and the bulbs would last 
longer.” 

“The what?” he asked sullenly. 

I whisked the radio around. “These 
are the bulbs,” I said, pointing to its 


inner contents. “If you play the radio 
too loudly, the bulbs will burn out. 
They are expensive, Don Isabel.” 

The old man drew his legs in with 
a jerk. He scratched the back of his 
head in perplexity and stared at me 
without answering. 

“You see,” I added, encouraged by 
his silence, “you keep your radio on 
the porch, and the porch is open on 
all sides. The noise floats right over 
to my house and in through the up- 
stairs windows and you’d think that 
your radio was playing right inside 
of my own studio.” 

But my graphic description either 
displeased him or went over his head. 
He scraped his throat and spat over 
his shoulder — a sign of contempt, “It’s 
not my fault that you hear the music, 
Sefiora, That’s what ears are for.” 

“Of course, Don Isabel. Naturalmen- 
te.” Knowing perfectly well that my 
arguments were falling on sterile 
ground, I said, “I am only asking you 
to decrease the volume, that’s all; just 
so it won’t deafen us all. The neigh- 
bors on your left are complaining too. 
They came to see me about it this 
morning.” 

The cacique glanced around the sun- 
lit garden with vacant eyes. After a 
while he said: “My ears are not as 
good as they were, and I can’t hear 
distinctly, and my son Camilo likes to 
enjoy the music when he is working 
at the other end of the orchard... 
This is the first time in our lives we 
have had electric light in our hut, and 
now, a nice new radio.” He shook his 
head sadly. “I am getting old, Senora, 
and one of these days I'll be gone — 
as soon as the Lord wants me — so 
I figure that until God calls me, I 
might as well do what I want. I’ve 
had such little pleasure in my life- 
time.” 


“y 

ou are perfectly right,” I said, 
feeling I was losing a major point. 
Civilization was stamping its way in- 
to the village of Acapantzingo and 
there was nothing left for me to do 
but step aside like a matador before 
a charging bull and allow it to rush 
by untouched. “But you know, Don 
Chabelo,” I said as a last recourse, 
“we get a certain satisfaction from 
helping our neighbors, and...” 

“Not I!” He clamped his sombrero 
on his head and tried to rise quickly, 
but the effort was too much for his 
creaky joints. I took his arm and 
helped him to his feet. “Gracias,” he 
said, acknowledging my aid. 


“God gave me this little plot of 
ground, Sefiora Elsa. I tend my fruit 
trees and my vegetables, and I have 
my little jacal to sleep in at night. I 
don’t owe anybody money, not one 
centavo. And as you know, from that 
mango tree to the irrigation ditch, and 
from the ditch to the street, belongs 
to me. Not only what is on the soil 
but what is underneath as well. And 
from here,” his arm shot upward, 
“right up to the sky, is my property 
too, and no one is going to snatch it 
from me! All that the land produces 
is mine. Even the breeze that blows 
through the trees is mine. The smells, 
either good or bad, that emerge from 
it are mine. And,” his eyes pierced 
my own, “the noise that exudes from 
it is mine also — mine and God's.” 

It was useless to argue any further 
and I retraced my steps across the 
dusty road, wondering if I was doom- 
ed to sell my house and set up quar- 
ters on some isolated shore away from 
the maddening crowd. 


I, he following morning I awoke with 


the realization that Don Isabel’s radio 
was silent and that it was already 10 
o’clock. And as I hurried downstairs 
for breakfast I heard a gentle knock 
on my front door. 

“Buenos dias, Seiora.” 

“Buenos dias, Don Isabel.” 

We shook hands. The wrinkled 
brow was no longer furrowed, “I told 
you God always answers my prayers, 
didn’t I?” I nodded. “And yesterday 
after you left I worried about, you 
know... the noise and the radio...” 

“I remember, Don Chabelo.” How 
could I forget! 

“Well, Sefora,’ he said “I knelt 
before my little altar and I prayed 
and prayed that God might make the 
noise float away from here, up, 
straight to the sky, so it wouldn’t 
bother you any more. I prayed real 
hard, and then...” He stopped and 
wiped the perspiration from his face. 
“It grew dark and it was time for bed, 
and Camilo came home — he’d been 
out all day — and without a word he 
began stuffing his clothes into a bur- 
lap bag, and he disconnected the radio 
and tucked it under his arm, and then 
he turned to me. ‘I am married, Pa- 
pd,’ he said. ‘I married Socorro this 
morning, and I am going to live in 
Cuernavaca.’ ” 

The cacique’s eyes shone with an 


inner light. “The Lord answered my 
prayer. No more noise, Sefiora, no 
more noise!” 
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Do-tt-yaurself 


A WILD ORCHID SAFARI 


C ollecting orchids is a fascinating 
and very dressy hobby. And, when you 
have enough of them so that you can 
“show” your collection, like antique 
plates or etchings, you at once make 
the grade into top social billing as 
wealthy, brainy, eccentric and choosy; 
something like Nero Wolfe. With that 
under your belt, you can even risk 
talking about your servants, or what 
your furniture cost you, and still main- 
tain status. 

Wild orchid collecting enhances your 
standing even more, of course, as this 
gives the impression that you are both 
learned and daring, as well as a person 
of infinite leisure. Moreover, to collect 
wild orchids in their native habitat 
means you have lots of time to spend 
going there, and ergo, you have few 
worries, and ergo again, you belong 
to the smartest of the smart; such as 
people who follow the sun in a yacht 








and have their pictures regularly in 
Vogue. A reputation like that is very 
good for you, in that it does wonders 
for your wilting self-esteem and cranky 
inferiority complexes. 

Having discovered that all these 
goodies are within the reach of almost 
anybody, requiring no yacht or other 
special equipment, we have hastened to 
do the necessary research in order to 
make this bright new world at once 
available to our readers, 

The best way to do research, we have 
always found, is to ask somebody who 
knows the subject to tell all... First 





and basic for the wild orchid collector, 
says our authority, (let us make it 
clear once and for all that “wild” 
refers only to the orchids) is something 
that is “a mental matter — some sort 
of drive or enthusiasm, whether born 
of covetousness on seeing the flower 
specimens belonging to a neighbor, or 
of something more profound, such as 
a desire to experience the joy of hav. 
ing an unknown exotic thing burgeon 
and bloom in one’s own home.” 

“Second,” his notes continue, “would 
seem to be a little knowledge as to 
where to seek what.” Because other. 
wise, says our source, “would-be orchid- 
ophiles who throw out their nets in 
the Sahara desert, or on the top of the 
Nevado de Toluca, are likely to be soon 
seeking some other more satisfactory 
pursuit, such as drinking, or breeding 
hairless dogs.” 

Once imbued with the proper en. 
thusiasm, and some idea as to where 
he’s going (which is a pretty big order 
under any circumstances) our neophyte 
now “finds himself bowling along in 
a car.” He should map his route to- 
wards regions that are sub-tropical or 
tropical which, in Mexico, is merely a 
question of altitude. 

“From about four thousand feet 
down,” is supposedly good orchid coun- 
try. Beyond this, our authority refuses 
to commit himself, as he says that part 
of the joy of orchid safaring is to find 
the little darlings for yourself. 

You can spot them from your car, 
hanging from a branch or _ tucked 
against a fallen trunk. You stop im- 
mediately of course. And, since some- 
times in a fairly short stretch you may 
spot, halloo and stop quite often and 
suddenly, it is wise to make sure that 
the other occupants of the car are 
orchidophiles too. 

This is obviously the first hazard. 
The second, is to be able to tell the 
difference between a true orchid and a 
Bromeliad, as to bring home Brome- 
liads under the impression they are 
orchids can be most painful and even 
dangerous to the psyche, on account of 
humiliation and severe loss of face. 
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Quote 


Worth Remembering 


“The essential qualities of a 
true Pan Americanism must be 
the same as those which con- 
stitute a good neighbor; namely, 
mutual understanding, and 
through such understanding, a 
sympathetic appreciation of the 
other's point of view. It is only 
in this manner that we can hope 
to build up a system of which 
confidence, friendship, and 
good will are the corner- 
stones... 


FRANKLIN DELANO 
ROOSEVELT 


April 12, 1933 


This advertisement is sponsor- 
ed as a public service by the 
Cia. Impulsora de Empresas 


Eléctricas. S. A. 








Bromeliads, our authority says, “are 
plants of epiphytic persuasion, like or- 
chids; but are not orchids. It is well 
to keep this in mind. Also, they grow 
more profusely than orchids, and their 
altitude range is greater.” Our source 
adds that Bromeliads are also known 
as “fresh-air plants.” It seems they 
“need far less contact with anything in 
order to flourish — if the temperature 
is right they can flourish hanging on 
a string in the air.” This seems to us 
an entrancing sort of plant, but our 
authority is against them. 

Now as to the actual collecting tech- 
nique, in vivo. Our authority says that 
his favorite method, which has the ad- 
vantage of galvanizing the rest of the 
party into action, is as follows: “On 
long car trips even the most Spartan 
need to disembark from time to time. 
This is the moment. What we do, is to 
dash off into the forest, and return. 
without comment, fairly promptly, fes- 
tooned with orchid plants in flower. 
This invariably enthuses the whole 
party, and from then on, they are dev- 
otees.” 

It is not always possible, however, to 
return covered with orchids in flower. 
So make your first attempt at this 
method in the late spring, around 
Easter, when the woods in tropical 
Mexico are in spectacular bloom. 

Most of the attractive specimens of 
course grow too high to be easily reach- 
ed. It is therefore useful to have, in 
your party, either a small boy, climb- 
ing age, or a strong rope and slim 
companion. Your trip can be most 
successful, our scientist says, when 
accompanied by a beautiful and hoist- 
able girl. 

Now, one more problem; namely, 
how to get your orchids home unbruis- 
ed and still delicately vigorous and 
fresh. Some are so fragile that they 
must not be allowed to rub against 
the surface of the car, or get dusty or 
cold. To get these back in good con- 
dition may mean that someone in the 
car has to hold them, which is quite 
a chore for maybe several hundred 
miles. But it is more than worth it, 
for the delight of watching them grow 
and burgeon, and bloom. And, also, 
the pleasure of having, perhaps, some 
specimen that no other collector can 
match, 

It is therefore essential, our friend 
Says, to have friends who are collec- 
tors also. (And if any reader wishes 
to be put in touch, he will be glad to 
do so.) 














For correct 
lubrication 


bok fer the friendly 
Fying Red Horse 


You can buy Mobiloil all over 
Mexico and be sure that your 
car will be protected with the 
finest motor oil. 


Mobiloil is not sold at gaso- 
line stations, but may be ob- 
tained at private establish- 
ments. 
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MEXICO IN MEXICO 


Mexico City has spent the last few 


years becoming so cosmopolitan that 
some of the fine things of Mexico have 
been hidden under a layer of in- 
ternational-big-city. Food is one such 
thing: we can tell you where to get 
chateaubriand with gobs of bearnaise 
sauce, or lasagne bursting with chees- 
es, or Chinese pork with pineapple, or 
Swiss fondue or American malts and 
hamburguers, We can tell you, too, 
where to find tamales, or tacos, or 
Yucatecan food, or Monterrey or Ve- 
racruz specialties. 

But up until recently, if you’d press- 
ed us for the name of a restaurant 
that served the fine old cuisine of this 
country, we’d have muttered miser- 
ably and scuffed our toes in the fresh 
new pavement of the city’s recon- 
structed streets. 

Then we got on the trail of a rumor 
and tracked it down to Fonda El Re- 
fugio, from which we emerged bliss- 
ful hours later, The address is Liver- 
pool 166, and we personally rank this 
place along with any not-to-be-missed 
spots in the city. 

Fonda means inn — and El Refu- 
gio feels like an inn, with cool thick 
walls and broad plank floors and 
marvelous smells that meet you at 
the door. A. reception counter holds 
big clay bowls of milk-and-nut pud- 
dings, fruit pastes and other sweets 
invented centuries ago by convent 
nuns. There are tall bubbly green 
glass jars filled with flat little cakes 
of chocolate ground on stone meta- 
tes, and bright hard candies the size 
of a walnut. Downstairs, the main 
dining room winds around a great 
hooded fireplace; upstairs there are 
smaller rooms, one with a cheerful 
blue corner fireplace. Big clay jars 


of fruit drinks rest on armfuls of 
fragrant alfalfa. Candlelight reflects 
from gleaming copper candlesticks, 

Cooking here is done by 18th cen. 
tury recipes (they'll give you one, if 
you ask) in great clay pots and cas. 
seroles. The stove is colonial style — 
tiled counters with fire holes, but gas 
flame replaces charcoal for fuel. The 
kitchen is scrubbed and shiny, lined 
with copper coffeepots, and presided 
over by two white-garbed honey-faced 
maidens, who stir the bubbling soups 
and sauces and pat out thinly tender 
tortillas in unceasing rhythm. 

You can sample the dishes that 
made the viceroys plump and happy: 
golden chicken broth laced with ten- 
der chicken and vegetables, garna- 
chas (tortillas hidden under beans and 
sauce and mounds of shredded chick. 
en), or ruddy-toned manchamanteles 
(the name means “tablecloth spotter;” 
the dish is pork and sweet potatoes 
and stray slices of peach and apple, 
cooked in a mellow red-brown sauce 
of spices and chiles), or a dozen more 
specialties, 

Beer, wine, or sweet drinks of tam- 
arind or jamaica flower are served 
in colonial-style pressed glass mugs 
and goblets. The tortillas are hot and 
thin; the sauces just right for mop- 
ping your plate and rolling your own 
spicy tacos, 

You will probably want to choose 
your dessert from the dishes at the 
entrance: you'll almost always find 
a choice of cajetas (milk and sugar 
cooked to pudding stage, and flavor- 
ed with ground pecans or almonds or 
coconut), and sweet potato-pineapple 
pudding, and pressed fruit pastes serv- 
ed in thin slices with wedges of fresh 
cheese. 

Coffee is hot and fragrant, poured 
from silver-lined copper pots. Prices 
are reasonable — you probably 
couldn’t eat your way through more 
than 2 dollars worth of food. Next 
door, the same firm runs a display 
room that is more museum than shop, 
with fine examples of popular arts 
and colonial antiques. 

The building is just 2 years old — 
designed by architect Raymond Wright 
in faithful colonial style, with many 
authentic carved stones and beams set 
into arches and doorways, and spank: 
ing clean. We give it our own highest 
rating, plus a cheer for bringing back 
something good — and almost lost — 
to the capital. 

M. L. 
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MEXICO CITY STOPS 


LUXURY HOTELS (rates 5 dollars and 
up — considerably up for deluxe 
suites.) 


Hotel Monte Cassino, Génova 56. Elegant 
hotel in a modern shopping district 
removed from big city’s biggest 
noises. Fine bar and restaurant; 
140 rooms, 


Hotel Reforma, Paseo de la Reforma and 
Paris. Newly redecorated and hand- 
some, with circular lounge, garden 
restaurant, night club. 219 rooms 
—also soda fountain, shops, and a 
fine view. 


TOP HOTELS (rates are lower than in 
the luxury class, and the following 
hotels are special favorites of frequent 
visitors in Mexico.) 


Hotel Cortés, Hidalgo 85. This is one the 
of city’s smallest, and perhaps its 
most charming hotel. Behind Alame- 
da Park (and behind its own stout 
wood doors) it’s a Colonia] mansion, 
with 22 rooms around a charming 
open patio. Night bonfires are built 
here; and Mexican fiestas take over 
on Saturday evening. 


Hotel Geneve, Londres 130. Mecca for 
probably the biggest percentage of 
U.S. tourists. Bright new shopping 
district features what most tourists 
look for (silver, baskets, etc). The 
hotel has 450 rooms, a garage, res- 
taurant, beauty shop. 


House Beautiful 


reporting on Mexico.... 
said 
**We're all planning 
to go back for more...’ 


The Carapan 
Hidalgo Oriente 348 
Monterrey, N. L., Mexico 


Hotel Maria Cristina, Lerma 31. Again, 
small (78 rooms), with Colonial 
tiles, fountains and garden, Colonial 
furniture. Popular bar. 


Hotel Regis, Juarez 77. Pleasant hotel, 
with its own bar, night club, fine 
restaurant, movie theater, and rela- 
tively inexpensive suites, 300 rooms. 


Hotel Ritz, Madero 30. The street is 
historic and filled with interesting 
shops; the Zécalo is close by, the 
bar popular afternoon and evening, 
and you almost always see big-name 
bullfighters here. 


(Editor’s note: Listings are made for the 
benefit of our readers and are not ads. 
All ads are clearly indicated as such.) 


INFORMATION SERVICES 


A. M. A. (Asociacién Mexicana Automovilis- 
tica, Berlin 6. Affiliated with the A. A. A. 
Reciprocal courtesies to members. In case 
of emergency, call 35-27-35. 


American Embassy. Reforma and Lafragua 
Tel. 35-95-00. 


American Society, Lucerna 71. Tel. 36-35-60 
or 36-56-88. 


A. N. A. (Asociacién Nacional Automovilisti- 
ca). Sullivan 51. Affiliated with A. A. A. 
Services both to members and non-mem- 
bers. Emergency phone number: 35-03-43. 


Benjamin Franklin Library, Niza 53. 


Mexico City Daily Bulletin. Gémez Farias 41 
Tel. 16-69-60. General tourist information. 


Mexican-North American Cultural Institute. 
Hamburgo 115. Tel. 25-16-54, 25-16-55 
25-16-56. 


National Tourist Department, Juarez 89. Gen- 
eral travel information, 


PEMEX Travel Club. Juarez 89. Highway in- 
formation. Publishes an excellent auto 


travel bulletin in English. 




















NIGHT SPOTS 


In Mexico, curing a hangover is a 
companionable business that starts 
shortly after you’ve wound up a night 
of imbibing and preferably just before 
the hangover actually hits. The cure 
begins any time in the early morning, 
because night clubs run on all night. 

There is a specific cure (heat, taken 
in two, or possibly three, ways), which 
frowns on solitude, icebags and aspi- 
rins, It demands company (your drink- 
ing companions) and consists of cal- 
do — boiling hot broth made of chick- 
en, or corn and pork, or beef organ 
meats like tripe — made hotter with 
lots of chile, and in extreme cases, 
followed by a Turkish bath. 

Some of the stands that sell the 
cure are close by the cabarets that 
sell hangover makings: so you can 
drink at the Tenampa or Guadalajara 
de Noche in the Plaza Garibaldi, and 
the cure waits right at the door. 
(However, we wouldn’t advise the 
cure in such places unless we were at 
least 180 proof, since the alcohol is 
needed to fight the germs in the cure.) 

Classic cure zones are Indianilla and 
the Plaza Garibaldi, and the cures 
range from pozole or menudo (both are 
corn-and-chile soups,.one with pork 
meat and skin, the other with tripe) 
to caldo Tlalpeno (rich chicken soup 
with a large whole chile in the bot- 
tom: you control the heat by squeezing 
or avoiding the chile) to hot tea made 
of any number of leaves or spices and 
laced with a hair of the dog. 

Lesser cures, like tacos or tamales 
or quesadillas (freshly fried tortilla 
sandwiches filled with potatoes, saus- 
ages, squash flowers or cheese or 
brains) are sold from pushcarts and 
small stands along such streets as San- 
ta Maria la Redonda, San Cosme, Boli- 
var and others nearby. 

For visitors not yet acclimated to 
chile, altitude and out-of-the-way eat- 
ing places, we’d suggest the cure (and 
it works!) be taken at Noche y Dia, a 
little restaurant on the corner of In- 
surgentes: and Paseo de la Reforma. 
It’s open day and night; the chile’s 
just as hot as anywhere else; and the 
environment is not quite so primitive. 

MLL. 
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NATIONAL MUSEUM OF NATIVE 
ART AND CRAFTS 
suarez No. 44, Mexico, O. F 


MUSEUM OF CERAMICS 
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FURNITURE 


Mexican native furniture has long 


been a popular buy among tourists 
who drive to Mexico with calculated 
space left in back seat or trunk. And 
since present U.S. customs regulations 
allow tourists to mail or express any 
part of their allotted 500 dollars worth 
of duty-free objects to a specified port 
of entry, air travelers are also spend- 
ing on furniture. 

They count such purchases wise for 
at least three good reasons: Much of 
the unique native furniture is available 
only in Mexico, and it makes happy 
additions to just about any kind of 
home or decor. Exciting modern fur- 
niture (such as Frank Kyle’s) is ex- 
ported to the United States, but if 
you buy it in Mexico, savings are im- 
mense, This is just as true, of course, 
of period reproductions, which local 
craftsmen make beautifully in the 
country’s native hardwoods, And final- 
ly, most manufacturers today, with an 
eye on shipping, have designed fur- 
niture which knocks flat for easy 
shipping and goes back together with 
a few turns of a screwdriver. 

For regional and colonial-style fur- 
niture, your best bet in Mexico City is 
the Museum of Popular Arts, at Jua- 
rez 44. If you know a little Spanish, 
or travel with an interpreter, you can 
also have fun picking up good buys 
throughout the Republic. The classic 
Mexican chair is the equipal, a capa- 
cious throne-like chair with high back 
and arms set over a drum-like base. 
The codices show such chairs being 
used by pre-conquest peoples, and 
they’re made in identical form today, 
with leather back and seat, or some: 
times thin wood staves in these sec- 
tions, You can buy them in Guadala- 
jara, Patzcuaro and other towns in the 
states of Jalisco and Michoacan. 

In the state of Mexico, Toluca, 
which means “place of the reeds,” 
makes a lot of things of (as you might 
expect) reeds, grasses and woven palm 
leaf. Probably most Americans living 
in Mexico, and certainly all who are 
budget-minded, at least partially fur- 
nish their houses with Toluca furni- 
ture. Most of this is rather modern 





fs 


in line, with wood frames and woven 
seats and back. Woven sections are 
also used decoratively, to top a table 
or face drawers or cabinets. Several 
manufacturers make palm furniture in 
Mexico City, notably Austin, at Jui. 
rez 105-A, who treats his palm with a 


special plastic preservative. Palm, 


which is strong and yet comfortably 
“springy,” also combines beautifully 
with wrought iron frames in furniture. 
The Galeria de Arte Moderno, Refor. 
ma 34, has a specially nice version of 
this treatment. 

Cuernavaca also offers a lot of palm 
furniture, plus gaily painted chairs 
with rush seats. Further along on the 
Acapulco highway, Taxco which glo. 
ries in its colonial character, offers 
charming reproductions, and its own 
variations on, colonial chairs and 
tables. William Spratling (almost any- 
thing that has to do with Taxco 
usually traces back to this man) 
started such furniture, as well as mod- 
ern silver in the town, with a pleas. 
ant little curved chair made of leather 
stretched over a neat, but substantial, 
wood frame. It is now made by sev- 
eral craftsmen, in some of the pleas- 
antest chairs we know. They are com- 
fortable and look classic and endur- 
ing, but are scaled down in size s0 
that you sit close to the floor, and 
even the tiniest room takes on spa 
cious dimensions. 

Yucatan has its butaques — curved 
and comfortable throne-like chairs of 
deerskin on wood frames, which date 
to colonial times or possibly earlier. 
They’re also shipped to Mexico City 
for sale, but cost 3 or 4 times as much 
in the capital. 

Modern furniture is found mostly 
in Mexico City, and is a whole field in 
itself. Frank Kyle sells his ingenious 
and exquisite pieces from his apalt 
ment, at Georgia 130. On the corner of 
Liverpool and Génova, is Regil’s Mue 
bles Contemporaneos, which turns 
beautiful mahoganies and other haré- 
woods into discreetly modern pieces of 
grace and taste. M. L. 
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Manufacturers of: ACETATE AND RAYON YARN Sennen 
CELCORTA °* (short acetate fiber) 
VISCORTA * (short rayon fiber) 
PERMA-NESE °* (fiber fabrication dyed) 
CORDACEL °* (high tenacity rayon fiber for tire manufacture) 


AT THE SERVICE OF THE TEXTILE AND DRESS INDUSTRY 
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RELAX IN PATZCUARO 


Restful and enchanting Patzcuaro is a long way from the 
hustle and flurry of our modern times, but it’s just a short 
ride in your Chevrolet. Patzcuaro is the answer to your 
dream of “getting away from it all”, a slow-up in tempo, a 
return to the graceful and gracious life, so easy to find in 
provincial Mexico. But make your stay completely free 
from worry by taking your Chevrolet to an Authorized 
Chevrolet Dealer before you start youf trip. Rest easily in 
the knowledge that your car has been serviced by factory 
trained mechanics who are found only with your 
Authorized Chevrolet Dealer. 
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For Prompt and Efficient Service 
See your local Chevrolet Dealer 











